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The 2500-year-old history of Siwa, an 
oasis in the middle of the Egyptian desert, 
is what tempted Robin Maugham to go 
there. Rulers from all over the ancient 
world, including even Alexander the 
Great, had once come to Siwa to consult 
the oracle. And when Maugham finally 
made his journey, he found Siwa’s present 
even more fascinating than its past. 
There it stood, with its palm groves ris- 
ing suddenly out of the desert, with its 
crumbling towers and rotting ancient 
houses built one on top of another. 
“Gradually, we learned, the town [had 
become] like a giant hive, with each cell 
joined by a steep, dark passage. In this 
confusion of lanes and black tunnels, un- 
married men caused trouble in the ha- 
rems, so that there was a rule that no un- 
married man might remain inside the 
walls of the town after sunset.” 

This strange and fearsome place, with 
its mixed population drawn from all the 
races of North Africa, was a source of 
wonder, terror, and admiration to Mr. 
Maugham, and to his companion, Dimi- 
tri Papadimou, whose dramatic photo- 
graphs of the desert, the town, and the 
inhabitants illustrate the narrative of the 
journey. 


“In a style which is apt and eminently read- 
able he gives his impressions of the Oasis and 
its inhabitants. . . . The author’s perceptive 
observations are illustrated by numerous 
photographs in which Mr. Papadimou excel- 
lently conveys the features and atmosphere 
of a most unusual place... . Journey to Siwa 
offers a number of witty excursions into the 
history of the Oasis.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 
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The Author 


If the desire of literary fame were the chief 
motive for submitting to public notice the following 
sheets, the writer is not so far blinded by self-love, 
as not to be conscious of having failed of his object. 
The simple narrative of a journey is perhaps as little 
a proper source of reputation for elegance of com- 
position, as a journey of the kind described is in 
itself of the pleasures of sense. But the present, 
from various circumstances, comprehends so small 
a portion of what might be expected from the 
observations of several years, that he has been often 
disposed to give it a different title. 


W.G. BROWNE. Travels in Africa. 1799. 


hy do you want to go to Siwa?” the large Egyptian 
Colonel asked me suspiciously. 


‘Oh I don’t know,” I said. “I’m told it’s quite interesting.” 


How could I explain the full reasons to him? He was not only 
distrustful, he was impatient. 

Well, Colonel, I suppose I might have replied, since you ask, I'll tell 
you. One foggy evening in London, I was standing by the table in my 
little room, idly looking at a map of North Africa, when I noticed, all 
by itself in a square inch of white, the word “SIWA’. A few dim 
recollections flickered in my mind and then faded. But the extreme 
remoteness of the oasis intrigued me. I walked out into the yellow fog 
and stumbled towards the local library where I looked it up in the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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“Siwa,” I read, “an oasis in the Libyan Desert, politically part of 
Egypt. . . lies about 350 miles W. S. W. of Cairo . . . is some 6 miles 
long by 4 to 5 wide .. . The population . . . is nearly 4,000. The 
inhabitants are of Libyan (Berber) stock and have a language of their 
own. . . The town is built on two rocks and resembles a fortress . . . 
The oasis owes its distinction to the oracle temple of Ammon... .” 

That was it. The oracle of Siwa. It was one of the five great oracles 
of the world. I looked up the word “oracle”. 

“Tt was a universal belief in the ancient world,” I read, “that there is a 
capacity in the human mind to divine the will of God. This capacity 
is not equally developed in all men . . . Very few persons . . . are 
distinguished from the mass . . . These are able to understand the 
methods by which the gods reveal their intentions to men. 

“The divine will was revealed to the interpreting medium in two 
ways—by inspiration and by signs. In the former case the divine 
influence overpowers the soul of the medium and takes entire possession 
of it for the time... The second method, of revelation by signs, 
required a distinct art of interpretation. There was a belief that at 
certain places the god gave revelations more frequently than at others. 
Such places were generally characterized by some marked physical 
feature.” (A warm spring gushing out of the desert, I now remembered, 
enhanced the divine qualities of the Temple at Siwa). “At these 
places there were established regular institutions, with a staff of priests 
and prophets, to which the neighbours resorted for counsel. Practically 
the oracles were worked by the priests.” 

I looked out more books on oracles and more books on Siwa. I 
learned that a fragment of the ruins of the temple of the Oracle still 


stood in the palm groves near Siwa. It was probably built in the sixth 
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Century B.C., when Siwa seems to have been the chief island in a 
desert archipelago of oases. The oracle certainly lent political importance 
to the Ammonians (as the Siwans were called). Kings, Ambassadors 
and Generals landed nervously at Mersa Matruh to begin the long 
desert journey. Nervously, because the oracle was ruthless and honest. 
Lysander tried to bribe it without success. Siwa soon became worth 
conquering. In 525 B.C. Cambyses planned an expedition against it. 
I turned to Herodotus for his description. 


“The men sent to attack the Ammonians, started from Thebes, having 
guides with them, and may be clearly traced as far as the city Oasis, (El 
Kharga Oasis), seven days’ journey across the sand... Thus far the army 
is known to have made its way; but thenceforth nothing is to be heard of 
them, except what the Ammonians... report: That the Persians set forth 
from the Oasis across the sand, and had reached about half way . . . when, 
as they were at their midday meal, a wind arose from the South, strong and 
deadly, bringing with it vast columns of whirling sand, which entirely 
covered up the troops, and caused them wholly to disappear.” ! 


The panoply and pay-chests and skeletons of forty thousand men 
lie, perhaps marvellously preserved by the dry air of the locality, in 
the vast sea of sand between Siwa and Kharga which has mingled with 
the dust of their virility. 

But how, I wondered, did oracles gain their repute? Belgrave supplied 
one with an example. “In 500 B. C.,” I read, “Siwa and the other oases 
were subjected to Persia, and in the following year Cimon, the celebrated 
Athenian general, sent a secret embassy to the oracle while he was 
besieging Citium in Cyprus. The deputation was greeted by the oracle 
with the words, ‘Cimon is already with me, and on their return it 


1 The History of Herodotus. Book III. Ch. 26. Translation George Rawlinson. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
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Ain Malloul Ain Malloul 


The warm Springs of Siwa 


Ain el Hammam Ain Zeitoun 


was found that Cimon had himself perished in battle. The foretelling 
of Cimon’s death augmented considerably the reputation of the oracle.” * 

I am sure it did. But how was it done? 

I know an old fortune-teller who consents to appear at small parties. 
She sits in an upstairs room, and guests queue up to visit her. Often a 
person leaves the room shattered by her perspicacity. I have examined 
her technique. When you first go in, she plays with cards or with a 
crystal according to her mood. She knows that this stage is complete 
mumbo-jumbo, but it gives her time to examine her victim. During 
this period, Mrs. A relies on her stock-in-trade patter and is liable to 
issue any innocuous hack prophecy such as “Tomorrow, dearie,” 
(the dearie perhaps comes from the days before she graduated to 
Kensington) “tomorrow as ever is youll meet a girl with brown 
eyes whose name will begin with an M.” Meanwhile she is covertly 
investigating you. And she is a trained detective. Your manner, your 
clothes, your hands, your shoes, your eyes — all reveal something 
to Mrs. A. Then begins the second stage which is a summing-up of 
her intelligence survey supported by shrewdness, intuition and guess- 
work and sometimes by the information volunteered by previous 
visitors. ““ Your cousin died last week. You're thirty years old. Your 
wound is troubling you less now, dearie. But you ought to rest more. 
You've been abroad a lot just lately I should say.” And so on. But 
what is confusing and rather alarming is that during either the first 
stage or the second, Mrs. A will suddenly receive an accurate trans- 
mission of thought or a genuine flash of foresight, which she will 
intersperse into her patter. ““Your father lives in America,” she told 
one English guest. “He will die next week.” He did. Thus Mrs. A 


! Siwa The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. C. Dalrymple Belgrave. The Bodley Head. 
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employs the ambiguous banalities of her trade, her keenly trained 
faculties of intelligence and, on rare occasions, the real powers of a 
medium with which she is endowed. 

Perhaps the great oracles worked in the same way. The Delphic 
oracle could be infuriatingly ambiguous (stage one). Sometimes, 
however, an oracle whose priests had a brilliant intelligence organisation 
of spies throughout the ancient world could give a definite reply to 
a political question (stage two). And sometimes, one feels, the priests or 
priestess must have been the medium of psychic revelation. When 
Croesus “resolved to make instant trial of the several oracles in Greece, 


and of the one in Libya” (that of Ammon at Siwa), Herodotus writes: — 


‘he sent his messengers in different directions . . . to test the knowledge of 
the oracles, that, if they were found really to return true answers, he might 
send a second time, and inquire if he ought to attack the Persians. 

The messengers ... were to keep count of the days from the time of their 
leaving Sardis, and, reckoning from that date, on the hundredth day they 
were to consult the oracles, and to inquire of them what Croesus the son of 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, was doing at that moment . . . None of the replies 
remain on record except that of the oracle at Delphi. There, the moment 
that the Lydians entered the sanctuary, and before they put their questions, 
the Pythoness thus answered them in hexameter verse: — 


I can count the sands, and I can measure the ocean; 

I have ears for the silent, and know what the dumb man meaneth; 
Lo, on my sense there striketh the smell of a shell-covered tortoise, 
Boiling now on fire, with the flesh of a lamb, in a cauldron, 

Brass is the vessel below, and brass the cover above it. 


When all the messengers had come back with the answers which they had 
received, Croesus undid the rolls, and read what was written in each. Only 
one approved itself to him, that of the Delphic oracle . . . For on the departure 
of his messengers he had set himself to think what was most impossible for 
any one to conceive of his doing, and then, waiting till the day agreed on 


Sand-dunes of Matruh 


came, he acted as he had determined. He took a tortoise and a lamb, and 
cutting them in pieces with his own hands, boiled them both together in a 
brazen cauldron, covered over with a lid which was also of brass.” ! 


The oracle of Ammon at Siwa seems to have been uninspired on 
this occasion. No influence can have ‘overpowered the soul of the 
medium and taken entire possession of it. But it would be unreasonable 
to expect unintermittent reception. Even the best receiver will fail. 
There is bound to be a fuse sometimes. 

However, Alexander the Great had such faith in this oracle of Ammon 
that in 331 B.C. he left his headquarters at a critical moment in Egypt 
in order to undertake the dangerous desert journey from Matruh to 
Siwa. Now, why was he so keen to visit the oracle? 

There are two theories. The first argues that he had a sudden and 
overwhelming impulse to question it. He was tortured by doubts 
which only the oracle could allay. The other theory, which is supported 
by Weigall, denies that he was actuated by a sudden impulse. On the 
contrary, “it was the goal which he had always set before him.” For 
Alexander believed that he was the son of the oracular god himself. 
From the very outset of his campaign he had determined “‘to let nothing 
stand in the way of his visit to the oasis so that he might be told by 
the divine oracle the true story of his origin and might learn what the 
future held for him.” ” 

The descriptions in Plutarch and Arrian bear out this theory. In 
January or February 331 B.C., the purple-faced young man set out 
on his journey. At Paraetonium (Matruh) ambassadors from Cyrene 
had met him with gifts of three hundred horses, several chariots and a 


! Herodotus Book 1 Chap. 46—49. 
2 Alexander the Great. Arthur Weigall. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
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The Temple 


golden crown, and he might therefore have suspected that the priests 
in Siwa would also have heard of his coming and would have been 
tipped what to say. But he was in a high state of auto-intoxication. 
He felt himself not only hedged by divinity but completely enveloped 
in it. Manifestations of Ammon abounded, and those about him were 
quick to recognise and appreciate them. Divinity was all around. 

The caravan’s water supply was finished after four days (there were 
probably no camels in use in the Western Desert), but their skins were 
replenished by a heavy downpour—evidently the bounty of Ammon. 
Two desert snakes which were startled by the caravan were obviously 
supernatural agents, (anyone could see that). “Furtherniore, when the 
markes were hidden from the guides to shew them the waie, and that they 
wandered up and downe, they could not tell where: there came crowes 
unto them that did guide them flying before them: flying fast when 
they saw them follow them, and stayed for them when they were 
behind”.* What god could do more? Onward plodded the son of the 
oracular god, with his head on one side, more purple than ever in the 
face, trundling across the sands until at last he reached Siwa. 

He is described by Arrian as being awe-struck at the oddness of 
fresh green gardens and palm-groves set in a waste of sand. But by 
now he was in such a condition of ecstasy that one feels he would 
have been awed by a grasshopper. 

He was met by the priests outside the temple. It was customary, 
says Quintus Curtius, “for the priests to carry the figure of the god 
in a gilded boat, ornamented with numerous silver paterae hanging 
from it on both sides, behind which followed a train of matrons and 
virgins singing a certain uncouth hymn, in the manner of the country, 


1 North’s Plutarch. 
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with a view to propitiate the deity, and induce him to return a satis- 
factory answer’. 

“Nobody”, says Weigall, “can study Alexander’s life without realising 
that he was the fair game of any professor of mumbo-jumbo”. 

There stood all the priests outside the temple, there, in the ark, was 
the image of the god, there chanted all the clustered virgins. The scene 
was complete. The chief priest welcomed Alexander in the name of 
his father, Ammon. As he spoke, the figure of the god was tipped 
forward so that it appeared to bow (“ Alexander, I suppose, bowed in 
return’, says Weigall). Alexander asked whether Ammon would 
bestow upon him the lordship of the world. The priest replied that 
he would. The figure again bowed. The purpose of his journey had 
been achieved. Alexander now had reason for wearing the tortuous 
horns of Ammon. He was divine. 

There was, of course, far more to be learned about the episode than 
what I have related. In a secret session, later, (for instance) the oracle 
revealed to Alexander a message which he swore he would only repeat 
to his mother. The message was never retold. For Alexander died 
before reaching home. What could it have been, I wondered. Then 
there was another claim to be investigated (a claim obviously originated 
by some person who wished to vindicate the oracle’s honour) namely 
that the chief priest’s Greek was at fault. The priest, ““as he stood in the 
gloomy depths of the sanctuary, began to address Alexander, and 
meaning to say “O Paidion’ “Oh, my son’, said “O pai Dios’ “O son 
of Jupiter’.” 

“Tf this be the case,” says St. John Bayle, “the solecism of an African 
priest intoxicated a madman full of genius with vanity.”’ 


1 St. John Bayle. Adventures in the Libyan Desert (Chapman and Hall, 1850). 
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The Temple 


There was also far more to be learned about Siwa generally. But the 
more I read about Siwa, Colonel, and the more I discussed it with 
friendly scholars, the more I realised that there would be no end to 
my reading. 

“Have you read what old Herodotus,’ says about the area?” a friend 
would ask. “The women of Libya, he says, wear bronze pads on both 
legs, their hair is long, they catch each her own lice, then bite and 
throw them away.” 

“Oh, indeed,” I would murmur. 

“Have you gone into the question of the word ‘Ammon’:” would 
ask another. “Is it derived from the Egyptian word ‘Amrin’ or from 
the Greek word dupoc >” 

“Ah,” I would reply. 

I felt I was losing sight of my intention. I did not want to spend my 
life reading books about the oracle of Siwa; I wanted to go there. 

It was thus with relief that I discovered that towards the end of the 
third century B, C. the fame of the oracle declined. With the advent 
of Christianity,” Siwa became a place of banishment for political 
criminals. The light which had cast its beam across the world was 


Herodotus mentions the Ammonians “who follow the worship of the Zeus of Thebes, 
for, as I have before said, the image of Zeus at Thebes has the head of a ram”. And he 
mentions a spripg of water in Siwa, called the spring of the sun “which is warm at 
dawn, and colder at market-time, and very cold at noon”’. At sunset the water “grows 
warm. It becomes ever hotter and hotter till midnight, and then it boils and bubbles”. 
As usual, Herodotus is rather vague, and indulges in brilliant guesswork. 


Ww 


It is interesting to remember that the “damsel possessed with a spirit of divination” 
whom St. Paul met on his first entrance into European Greece was genuinely 
y 4 SPEIER SCPE a 

possessed with a spirit of divination” which he cast out, thereby depriving her masters 
of “the hope of their gains”. (Acts XXI 16—109) 
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extinguished.’ Siwa was left like a derelict lighthouse in a sea of sand. 


I packed my bags. 


Well then, Colonel, I might have said, I have another reason for 
wanting to return to the Western Desert. I was there in 1941 and in 
1942. I knew it in winter and summer. Our tanks were never as far 
south as Siwa (it was at one time the headquarters of the Long Range 
Desert Group), but I know the stretches to the north and west of it 
quite well. I would like to live in that desert again. I want to go back 
tltere in these odd days of peace. You are a soldier, Colonel, so you 
will understand these things, which are sometimes embarrassing to 


explain. 


Those are the reasons, Colonel, why I want your permission to go 
to Siwa. And Dimitri (called Taki) Papadimou who is sitting there 
looking at you so hopefully wants your permission to be allowed to 
take photographs. What can I tell you about him? He is Greek born 
in Cairo. He was in the Greek Air Force during the war, and he later 
became a war photographer with the Greek forces. On demobilisation 
he became the official photographer to the Publicity Section of the 


1 “The oracle was reported dumb by Pausanias, c. A. D. 160,” says the E. B. What a 
pity our modern oracles cannot be similarly dealt with. What a relief it would be to 
. hear that “Professor Waughning, for ten years leader writer on the Daily Forecast 
was reported dumb this morning at ten hours Greenwich Mean Time. His place has 


been taken by Carol Gliblee”. 
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British Embassy in Cairo. He is twenty-nine years old and speaks good 
Arabic, which is more than I do. When I told Eric Dukes that I wanted 
to go to Siwa he told me that Papadimou was longing to get there 
to photograph it, so he arranged for us to meet. And here we are. 
We can leave to-morrow. 

If we find sufficient material, we might produce a short book about 
Siwa. I realise that nothing I write could hope to be as comprehensive 
as Belgrave’s excellent work’ or as erudite as Ahmed Fakhry’s treatise,” 
but neither of them was a professional photographer. Taki with his 
Rolleiflex camera should be able to get some lovely photographs, and 
I will try to write the text to go with them. 


Special passports have to be obtained from the Egyptian Frontiers 
Administration Office to reach Siwa in peace-time. Even then, the 
problem of transport remains. However, thanks to the help of three 
Pashas, one full General in the Egyptian Army and five visits spread 
over a fortnight to the Frontiers Administration Office, half an houtr’s 
run in a tram from the centre of Cairo, we were successful. The Colonel 
was extremely kind. He not only gave us passports but also permission 
to travel to Mersa Matruh in a 15 cwt. truck belonging to the Egyptian 
Army which we were to meet on 21st January, 1947 at 8.00 hours 
beneath the statue of Zagloul Pasha facing the Kasr-el-Nil bridge. 

By 9.30 we looked so disconsolate squatting in the cold, grey 
morning by our pile of blankets and equipment that a little boy stopped 


1 Siwa The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. C. Dalrymple Belgrave. The Bodley Head. 
2 SIWA. Ahmed Fakhry. Les Societés d’Antiquités d’Egypte. 
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Talaat 
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his donkey and offered us a lift on his two-wheeled barrow. Then 
to our joy the truck appeared bristling with gay black troops and 
commanded by a young officer who introduced himself as Lieutenant 
Talaat. His fair, soft skin and light blue eyes made him look more 
Circassian than Egyptian. 

“We'll be stopping the night at Bahig,” he told us. 

“With any luck we'll be able to get a lift into Alex and dine there,” 
I thought to myself. 

The truck rattled along the wide road to the pyramids. Then we 
turned right on to the famous desert road. And we saw presently, as 
if cut with a knife, the green undergrowth creeping over the Delta 
end abruptly at the desert’s edge. The truck’s engine was not in perfect 
condition, but I have now trained myself when a car breaks down 
to take one of two courses. Either I feel that I know more about the 
cause of its breakdown than anyone else present—in which most 
unlikely case I take charge of diving into the poor car’s innards—orI realise 
that there is someone who can cope better than I, and I leave him well 
alone. Talaat was obviously an excellent mechanic, so Taki and I, rather 
than harass him by breathing down his neck with idiotic comments, 
went to sleep. 

The sun was setting as we reached Amria. When I had first seen it, 
six years ago, it was an ocean of tents and tanks and stores. Now, only 
a little stone cook-house and a few rusty petrol tins in the grey desert 
remained to mark the site of our camp. But outside the small station, 
I saw the ramp up which our tanks jerked and strained and creaked 
their way onto the flat-topped wagons which were to take us that 
night “to the sharp end.” 

Night fell quickly over the desert. I stood clinging to the top rail 
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at the back of the lorry while it bumped and clattered its way towards 
Alexandria, and I felt as if I were seeing a film for the second time. The 
clear sharp air, stars streaking across a wide sky, glimpses of white 
sea foaming through clusters of tall palms, the jolt as the lorry 
crossed tram lines, the acrid, sickening smell of the tanneries which 
meant one was getting near the town, the broad sweep of the 
sea-front, even the search-lights stroking an empty sky and the expecta- 
tion of dinner with Eric Dukes at the Union Bar—all was the same 
as on the evenings before our first battle when we would get leave 
to drive in for an evening’s oblivion. And my heart was lifted with 
joy because it was now peace. ; 

We left at eight the next morning and drove to the new fort of 
Bourg el Arab where Talaat had to pay the garrison and weigh their 
tea and sugar ration while Taki and I wandered out through the 
delightful courtyards, built in the Arab style, to the beduin tents 
clustered round the fort. 

In the early afternoon we set out along the desert road which runs 
west like a strip of dusty blue carpet rolled unevenly across the desert 
to Tripoli. We met no other car. Presently we passed an old track 
running at right angles to the road. One track had a sign-post marked 
“Sydney Rd.” another was marked “Springbok Rd.” We were 
approaching the little stretch of desert which now takes its place in 
a great company of names in history. We turned left along a lonely 
road which led to a sign-post which said “EL ALAMEIN CEMETERY.” 
We could see no one about. We stood in silence and looked round. 
Spread to the south, we saw four strands of barbed wire surrounding 
a stretch of desert covered with trim rows of white crosses springing 
up in their thousands like pale blades of grass on a sandy lawn. We 
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Bourg el Arab 


walked past two tiny stone houses marked with neat lettering “ LADIES” 
and “GENTLEMEN” towards a small shack marked “INFORMA- 
TION POST.” It was empty. The place was very lonely. We walked 
down the slope towards a bungalow. The sound of our knocking on 
the door seemed overloud in the silence like a book dropped in church. 
Presently a tired-looking man came out and showed us how to look 
up the grave of a friend in the record book. Then we stepped into 
the barbed-wire enclosure, past rows and rows of crosses, neatly cross- 
indexed. I was looking for 29 G 7. Where possible the man’s name 
and rank and regiment are marked. On my way, I passed one star of 
David and crosses of the Allied nations, and one plain cross with only 
one word written over it, ‘UNKNOWN’. At last I found my tank 
driver's grave and stood before it. A faint wind was stirring up the flat 
stretch of sand. Dust was eddying about his cross. I tried to have 
thoughts worthy of his sacrifice, but I could only think of him as he 
had been when he was alive and reckon that perhaps the best thing one 
can learn considering the dead is to be kinder to the living. 

I walked back stiffly to the shack. The guardian was waiting for me. 

“There's seven thousand seven hundred and eighty-one of them,” 
he said. “And more to come—when they can get them off the mine- 
fields. But they’re not cleared yet. Dotted all over the place in the 
Cemetery they are. Except the Australians. They come along and have 
all theirs dug up and grouped together. You must write your name 
in the visitor’s book. Bus-loads of two hundred and fifty people used 
to come at a time. But now they have to get a permit from the Frontiers 
Administration, fewer come. And I’ve only been once to Alex since 
last March. It’s hard for the wife, you know. I was eighteen years and 


four months with the Regular Army, and I’ve now been twenty whole 
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years with the War Graves Commission. Twenty pounds a month 
and no living allowance. I’ve gone twelve days here without proper 
food before it was sent up from Alex.” 
“Tlltell youthe trouble about this job,” he said.““ There’s no promotion.” 
Then, as if it were an echo from a thousand graves, the refrain of 
the old soldiers’ song which had been at the back of my mind lilted 


in my ears: 


“Bless them all, bless them all 

The long and the short and the tall. 
You'll get no promotion 

This side of the ocean, 

So cheer up my lads, bless them all”. 


I walked away from the cemetery, past the flagstaff, bare of any 
flag. The metal clips on the rope tinkled as it flapped against the post 
in the wind. 

The lorry rattled westward along the dusty road, past the German 
and Italian cemeteries, past the enclosures of derelict German and 
American and British and Italian tanks, formed close together, side 
by side at last, and rusting in the knacker’s yard, awaiting collection. 
A strong wind swept up clouds of dust which poured over us from 
the south. A veil covered the desert. Then the wind subsided, and like 
a moor of purple heather the Western Desert lay serenely in the 


evening sun. 


During the two hundred mile drive to Mersa Matruh, when it was 
my turn to sit in front of the lorry, I had the chance to make friends 


with Talaat. Soon talk veered round to politics. 
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The rock which contains Cleopatra’s pool 


“Tt is the fault of the British that the peasant in Egypt is so poor,” 
he would say. “It is the fault of the British that Egypt has no money. 
It is the fault of the British this truck keeps breaking down. The British 
sold us these trucks in a bad condition and without proper spares. 
I hate the British. Everybody hates the British.” 

“Please explain something to me, Talaat,’ I said to him after a while. 
“If you hate the British so much, why is it that during the last two 
days you've gone out of your way to be kind and helpful to mez” 

“Oh, but that’s different,” he cried. “You're an English person. 
I don’t hate English people. It’s the British I hate.” 

I saw the point. In his mind, “the British’’ consisted of an abstraction 
coloured by anti-British propaganda and compounded of pompous 
officials, imperialist plots to dominate Egypt, supercilious business-men 
and snobbish women, whereas “the English” were the few English 
people whom he had got to know. The aim of British policy in the 
Levant, I felt, should be to send out more “English people’ and less 
British.” 

Mersa Matruh, the ancient Paraetonium, the port for Siwa, is still 
littered with the relics of war. Rusty petrol tins, barbed wire, disused 
sign-posts, barrels, rubble and tattered equipment are strewn across 
the pretty streets of spruce, white cottages. The Lido Hotel is derelict, 
with gaping windows like empty eye-sockets in its red facade. There 
are no bars, now. The Egyptian Government does not allow liquor 
to be sold in the coffee houses or dingy shops. We found the inhabitants 
friendly, (though one smiling old man lifted up his child to look at me 
whispering to it, “Look, my dear, a nasty Englishman”). The genial 
Mohafez told us that ten per cent of the houses were destroyed in the 


war and twenty per cent damaged. 
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“The mines are gradually being cleared by German prisoners,” he 
said. “But the beduin know their way through the minefields and 
they have learned how to take out the gelignite from the mines. And 
then they use it for fishing. They explode the gelignite in the water, 
and it kills many fishes. But I arrest them when I catch them, because 
for every fish they catch they destroy ten young ones.” 

“But how did they find their way through the minefields and how 
did they learn to disarm the mines?” we asked. 

He smiled grimly. “Trial and error,” he said. “They are fatalists. 
They think, ‘Mektub,’—it is written whether a man will live or die.” 

Later we learned that the whole Western Desert had been a source 
of treasure to the beduin, who crossed the minefields before they were 
cleared and collected rich loot, the rifles and pistols, the ragged tunics, 
the bandoliers and stained shirts and belts and dusty boots of the young 
men from the west who fought and died in their desert. 

The Mohafez kindly lent us a jeep and a guide who knew the mine- 
fields. We drove to the Roman Wells which were in use during the 
war. On a smooth concrete wall, an Italian had written his name. 
Then beside it he had drawn with a slavish care for detail the ripe 
body of a local girl. Then, one felt, he had paused in painful doubt 
before he wrote the question inscribed beneath the portrait. The 
question must have worried him deeply. (Indeed, it is one which has 
worried Man throughout the centuries.) But I do not pretend to under- 
stand why he wrote it in English. Perhaps English was the only language 
they had in common. “Rose,” he had written in large, plain letters, 
“Rose are you simply a horse?” 

The sun was shining as we passed the skeleton of a German tank 
in the soft, white sand-dunes leading to the shore by Cleopatra’s pool. 
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Suddenly we came upon the lagoon shimmering in the sunshine. 
Where it was deep, the water was an azure blue; in the shallows, it 
turned to a bright emerald green, and the surf ran foaming on to the 
dazzling sand. Breakers, surging round from both sides, were crashing 
against the rock which contains Cleopatra’s pool as I splashed my way 
out to it. But Cleopatra must surely have waited until the sea was 
calm, until the water trickled gently on either side through the doors 
cut into the hollow rock and splashed mildly into the pool where she 
lay, idly listening to the foam and thinking of Antony. 


* 


The last British troops were leaving Matruh, and German prisoners 
with flail-tanks were clearing the minefields when we left. The skeletons 
of tanks and guns and lorries were being collected. Soon no trace of 
war will remain. Set around the blue lagoon, gaily colour-washed 
houses and trim white cottages will glitter in the sunshine. The minaret 
of the pale Mosque of the Swimmer will stretch out to a peaceful sky, 
and no rumble of guns, pray God, will disturb the sound of foam 
rustling over the bleached white sand. 


* 


It was so cold when we were called at five the next morning that 
I hesitated to shave until, with a smile at the hang-over of my obedience, 
I remembered our colonel’s slogan, “only beginners and bogus people 
go dirty in the desert.” At six, we said good-bye to Talaat and set out 
on a truck with two soldiers across the dark, grey sand. Presently, 
a faint red glow tinged the horizon to the East. I shall always remember 
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that moment of first light in the Western Desert. The tank crews, 
just awake, would be clambering into their tanks, huddled close together 
for protection in the hours of darkness. As the first glimmer of light 
showed in the sky the command would be given, and the silence would 
be shattered by the roar of engines, and our tanks would spread out 
like a fan into the desert and stop. We would dismount and wait shivering 
impatiently in the crisp, cold air for dawn to brighten the sky so that 
we could light our fires and cook breakfast. 

The metalled road now runs for a third of the way to Siwa, the rest 
lies over a rutted desert track. Our lorry bumped and bucked and 
shuddered until, lying in the back, we felt we had been beaten all over. 
Hour after hour we drove across a flat desert sprinkled with grey 
gravel and absolutely featureless. Later we passed a lorry which had 
broken down a month ago and had been abandoned. Cars have not 
altogether overcome the dangers of the desert. That night I read the 
story told by C. S. Jarvis: 


“In 1921 an Army Light Car Patrol set out with four cars from Sollum to 
go to Siwa. It was in those days a fairly well-defined car track and if reason- 
able care were observed there was not much risk of losing the way. About 
fifteen miles out from Sollum one of the cars, driven by a sergeant, developed 
some slight trouble and the patrol went on, telling him to follow. It was 
then late in the afternoon, and the intention was to run for a matter of 
another hour only before camping for the night. What actually happened 
after this has never been satisfactorily cleared up—apparently the sergeant, 
after he had restarted his car, ran southwards for some hours and, failing 
to find the patrol, returned on his tracks to Sollum. He appears to have lost 
his head through terror of the desert and to have driven the car into a stone 
cairn by the side of the road, smashing the radiator and letting the water 
out. The sergeant and the two privates then started to walk in to Sollum 
and, according to the account of the men, the sergeant became demented 
and shot himself. As he was only wounded, they admitted that they had 
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fired into his head to finish him off, and ultimately they were found—at 
the last gasp—crawling into Sollum; a particularly ghastly detail of the 
tragedy being the fact that when the water-bottles were emptied it was 
found that, in their terror of thirst, they had filled them with the blood of 
the dead man.” 


In the afternoon we saw in the distance a burnt-out truck with a rough 
wooden cross beside it. An hour later we passed a group of donkeys 
frisking wildly in a patch of scrub. “Their owner will collect them 
again one day,” our driver told us. It was bitterly cold. Gradually the 
brown desert changed as we began to descend from the high limestone 
plateau. The track ran between boulders and vast slabs of dull red 
rock. The wind subsided. We were painfully bumping down a valley 
flanked by cliffs layered by the winds like a cake and by giant boulders 
lashed into odd shapes. As we descended, the air grew milder and the 
crags more fantastic, as if we were passing from consciousness into a 
dream. Then, in the distance below us, between two dun-coloured 


cliffs, we saw the green palm-trees of Siwa Oasis. 


Taki’s photographs, which give a better impression than any words 
of mine can do, spare me the hard business of describing our first 
impression of Siwa. The ‘town’ (as Belgrave and ancient writers call 
the village) is built on a rock and surrounded by bright palm groves 
which rise out of the vast expanse of desert like an emerald set in a 
wooden box. Our truck moved slowly along dusty streets, flanked by 
dun-coloured houses built one above the other on the rock-side. White- 


1 Three Deserts p. 122 C. S. Jarvis. John Murray. 
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robed men and swarthy ragged children stared at us curiously as we 
stiffly clambered down from the back of the lorry outside the house 
of the Mamur, the Governor of Siwa. A spruce middle-aged man 
neatly dressed in European clothes greeted us kindly and told us we 
could stay in the rest-house, perched on a hill one kilometre away 
from the town. 

“Perhaps when you are rested,” he said to us, “you would do me 
the honour of calling on me later this evening.” 

The rest-house was clean and comfortable; it was kept by a young 
Siwan called Ahmed to whom we gave money to buy us food for 
supper —eggs, flat bread, a tiny chicken, dates, olives and sweet lemons, 
our daily meal while we were in Siwa. Then we stepped out into the 
clear, cold night and walked along a track until ahead of us, pale grey 
in the moonlight, we saw tiers of mud-houses, rising like battlements 
above a fortress, and lofty minarets tapering into the deep-blue Libyan 
night. There was silence. No lights showed through the tight-shuttered 
windows, as if the place were deliberately secretive. The narrow, 
unlit streets were empty. Inside the town it was very dark. Suddenly 
we heard a choking sob, then a man’s laugh. We stopped still. But there 
was no more sound. At last, we found the Mamut’s house and knocked 
on the door. A wide-eyed, plump little boy opened it nervously. He 
hesitated. His smooth black face glittered in the moonlight. 

“We have come to see his honour the Mamur,” we said. 

“Come,” he said in a husky voice. “Please come.” 

As I passed through the entrance into a small court-yard, I felt as 
if I were walking into a new world. I did not know what I would 
find through the far door, but soft, disturbing images made my heart 


beat faster. Then the boy led us across the threshold into a smartly 
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furnished room in which four men sat round a card-table playing 
bridge. It was like expecting Samarkand and finding Marks and Spencers. 

“Welcome and good-evening to you,” the Mamur said. “We do 
hope you play?” 

“No,” Taki said, while I gaped in disappointment at the western 
furniture, “I’m afraid we don’t.” 

We were introduced to his three guests—the tubby doctor, ‘the hairy 
heavy-limbed officer in charge of the local Frontier Platoon, and the 
lean, sallow merchant who was the local agent for a Cairo date firm. 

“We're the only four people here who play bridge,” they told us. 

“The Siwans keep to themselves,” the doctor said. “They treat us like 
foreigners. And probably they don’t play bridge anyhow.” 

“Do you play every night?’ 

“Almost every night. After all one must do something in this hole.” 

The four Egyptians, we discovered, the Mamur, the doctor, the 
officer and the merchant represented the outside world in Siwa. The 
Mamur, the young officer, and the doctor represented Egyptian 
officialdom—the Law and Order and Health Services of the Egyptian 
Government; the merchant represented the interests of Egyptian trade. 
The Siwans thought of them as ‘foreigners.’ They thought of the Siwans 
as ‘natives.’ They were the only four people in Siwan society who 
wore trousers. And there they sat round the smart bridge table in the 
Mamur’s neat European room like characters out of a Kipling story 
translated into Egyptian. 

They were friendly and hospitable, and they gaily insisted on showing 
us round the Oasis, so that I first saw Siwa through their eyes, and even 
now one of their personalities fills my mind as I recollect each fact of 
life in the Oasis. 
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THE MAMUR. 


I watched the Mamur of Siwa, as he played bridge. He was a spruce, 
compactly built man of fifty-four with twinkling, kind little eyes and 
a firm mouth. His manner was gentle and unassuming, but I noticed 
that the others respected his authority. He loved playing bridge; he 
was overjoyed when he won and undisturbed when he lost, and he 
enjoyed the banter between his three guests. 

The next morning he showed us the town. 

“All the habits of the Siwans to-day,” he said, “come from what 
happened in the past. The old town, as you can see, is built on a rock. 
The Siwans who were quite rich from their dates and olives were so 
afraid of raids from the beduin tribes in the surrounding desert that 
when the population increased, and the rock became crowded, instead 
of building houses in the groves outside the town, they built one house 
on the top of the other. A father would build a storey on top of his 
house for his son; when he got married, his son would build another 
for his son and his wives, and so on. The houses, just as to-day, were 
made of mud mixed with salt, which hardens to the firmness of cement, 
until it rains which fortunately is very seldom. They use palm trunks 
for beams, and you can see them projecting from the ends of the houses.” 
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The Rest-House 


Gradually, we learned, the town became like a giant hive, with each 
cell joined by a steep, dark passage. In this confusion of lanes and black 
tunnels, unmarried men caused trouble in the harems, so there was a 
rule that no unmarried man might remain inside the walls of the town 
after sunset. The unmarried men were called “zaggalas.” (It is a berber 
word meaning ‘bachelor;’ the Siwans are the remnant of an old Berber 
race now intermixed with the blood of light-skinned Arabs and the 
blood of jet black slaves brought by the caravans.) The zaggalas slept 
at night in roughly thatched shelters outside the walls, and they were 
responsible for the defence of Siwa. If raiders approached, they sounded 
the alarm and went out to attack the enemy. The zaggalas were fierce 
and abandoned. At night they would lie in their shelter singing wild 
songs and drinking lubki which is got from the heart of the palm-tree. 
As soon as a boy reached puberty, he was sent out to join them. And 
he soon became like the rest. 

“The population,” he told us, “is decreasing slowly. At the end of 
1946 there were only three thousand, nine hundred and one people, 
roughly half of them male, half female. But Siwa has always prospered 
because of its springs which gush out from the earth. Perhaps they 
rise from an underground river which flows across the desert. Where 
there is a depression (Siwa is seventy-two feet below sea level) and 
where the water can pierce through the rock strata, it rises to the surface 
and makes an oasis. Really the name ‘Siwa’ includes the whole group 
of little oases in the depression, thirty miles long and six miles wide. 
This village is called Siwa town. But there is another little village on 
a rock two miles away from Siwa called Aghourmi, and the Temple 
of the Oracle is in the palm groves beneath it. 

“IT govern Siwa through the Sheikhs and their leader the Ornda. 
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They have a responsibility within their tribe or district for security, 
health, taxation and so on. It is their duty to see that all laws are strictly 
obeyed.” 

“Do the Siwans give much trouble2” I asked. 

He smiled. “Not much,” he said. “They think of us Egyptians as 
foreigners and we interfere with them as little as possible. They are 
curious people. That Sheikh to whom I introduced you—Sheikh 
Ali Heda. Because of the palm trees and olive groves he owns, he is 
worth fifty thousand pounds. But he dare not use his wealth. He dare 
not build a fine house, or they would say, ‘He is not one of us.’ So 
he must wear their clothes and live as they do. Perhaps one day the 
Siwans will be civilized, and he will be able to live in a big house.” 
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A cluster of crumbling houses 


The Mamur’s driver and a friend of his took us to the old village 
of Aghourmi, a cluster of crumbling houses built on a high rock. 
Only two door-ways, overlaid by mud-houses which are now also 
in ruins, remain from its Temple. We walked down to the thick, green 
palm-groves, and there, in a clearing, we saw the ruins of the Temple 
of the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon. To this grove they came, the kings 
and conquerors, anxious for their future, refusing to believe that “to be 
ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful 
provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few and 
evil days, and our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting re- 


membrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions.” ’ 


1 Urne-Burial: Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Close by the ruins we found the spring of Ain el Hammam which 
spurts up warmly from the earth and forms a round pool which waters 
the groves. Each grove has an irrigation channel leading from the pool. 
At every spring in the oasis, the time of watering that each grove is 
allowed is regulated by the Keeper of the Spring. 

We bathed in the warm waters of Ain el Hammam. The Mamur’s 
driver watched us enviously. 

“Come on in,” we said. But he was a modest man, and removing 
only his white robe, he jumped into the pool clad in volumimous 
pantaloons which stretched down to his ankles. When he had finished 
swimming, he walked away from us, put on his robe again, and hunted 
for some sticks, which he fixed into his pants like the supports of a 
kite and held them up to dry in the wind. 

“We ought to be going,’ Taki said. The sun was setting, and it was 
getting chilly. 

“But Ali hasn’t dried his pants yet,’ the driver’s friend said. 

“Never mind. He can put them in the back of the car,” Taki replied. 

“Oh no,” the driver’s friend said. ““That would never do.” 

“Why note’ 

“Well, you see, his wife is jealous of him and only gives him two 
piastres a day out of his pay for smokes.” 

“What has that got to do with ite” 

“Well, you see, if he comes back carrying his pantaloons, his wife 
will ask him why he took them off. And if he says “I took them off 


because I got them wet swimming,’ she will never believe him.” 
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The Mamur gave us permission to visit Gebel Muta, the Hill of the 
Dead, a conical rock which is a short walk to the north of the town. 
The lofty tombs hewn out of the solid rock were plundered long ago 
and spoiled recently when used by the Siwans as air-raid shelters. The 
plaster background of the brightly coloured wall-paintings was chipped 
away, and while the Axis planes groaned above Siwa, corpses made 
room for the living; skulls and wrappings and bones were hurled out 
of the sepulchres. The hillside is still littered with them. More recently, 
robbers have tunnelled beyond the deeper tombs in hope of treasure. 
I stumbled along the cold, damp corridor of a sepulchre flanked on 
either side with four coffin spaces. Only the bare rock remained. That 
evening I read the words from Urne-Burial: 


“A great part of Antiquity contented their hopes of subsistency with a 
transmigration of their souls. A good way to continue their memories, 
while having the advantage of plural successions, they could not but act 
something remarkable in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of 
their passed selves, make accumulation of glory unto their last durations. 
Others rather than be lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing, were 
content to recede into the common being, and make one particle of the 
publick soul of all things, which was no more than to return into their 
unknown and divine Original again. Aigyptian ingenuity was more 
unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in sweet consistences, to attend the return 
of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the winde, and folly. The Agyptian 
Mummies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. 
Mummies is become Merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh 
is sold for balsoms. 

In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any patent from oblivion, 
in preservations below the Moon.” 
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THE DOCTOR. 


A few evenings later, I watched the Doctor as he sat at the bridge 
table. He was a short, plump man with curly black hair and a thick 
beard streaked with grey. I reckoned that he turned up for bridge 
because he liked being with Nagui, the young Egyptian officer, and 
because he was interested in other people. His large, liquid eyes 
flashed round the table, watching every exchange of looks, every 
flash of temper. He saw me staring at his richly embroidered 
smoking-jacket. 

“The Siwans tend to treat us as foreigners,” he said. “Many of the 


women cannot even speak Arabic. I wear native clothes so as to get 


oO 
accepted by the people. I first came here only for a week, you know. 
I am in Government Service, and I was sent to relieve a sick doctor. 
I, in my turn, have not been relieved. I came for a week. I have been 
here nine months.” 

He did not seem to mind. The charm of the place held him. He drove 
us out to bathe in the warm spring of Ain Malloul bubbling up in the 
grounds of a rich palm grove. Then we walked to a farm to have tea 
with a prosperous Sheikh, reclining in a low shelter covered with 


palm fronds. Little cups of tea flavoured with lemon leaves were brought 
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The Sheikh and his servant 


to us by his servant, a gentle, handsome boy with a white turban and 


spotless linen. 


Later, the doctor drove us to Ain Tamousy. In this pool, on the 
eve of her wedding, a Siwa bride is taken by her friends, young girls 
wearing their heavy silver jewels, to bathe in the spring. 


‘As the young bride and her attendants walk through the palm groves they 
chant a curious tune, a plaintive melody that sounds more like a dirge than 
a wedding song. 


‘As from an infinitely distant land 
Come airs, and floating echoes, that convey 
A melancholy into all our day.’ 


The scene at the spring is very picturesque; the girls and women stand 
erouped round the water, their dark robes and silver ornaments reflected 
in its blue depths. Very solemnly the bride removes the large round, silver 
disc that hangs on a solid silver ring from her neck, which denotes that she 
is a virgin; she then bathes, puts on different clothes and has her hair plaited 
and scented by one of her friends. The procession then returns homewards. 
On the way they are met by another party of women, the relations of the 
bridegroom, who bring presents of money for the bride, each according to 
her means. An old woman collects the coins in a silk scarf, carefully noting 
the amount given by each individual, and the two parties return together, 
singing, through the palm-bordered paths to the town.””” 


By tradition, an old woman must bathe the bride. Later in the day, 
the groom’s friends take him to the spring of Tamousy, where his 
best friend washes him all over, and he returns home to wait for his 
bride. During the hours of waiting, he must not move. He must remain 


1 SIWA The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. C. Dalrymple Belgrave. The Bodley Head. 
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still. His friends are there to perform any chores for him. Meanwhile 
he must not even stir to fetch himself a glass of water. 

“The marriage is seldom consummated the first night,’ the doctor 
said. “This is a good psychological rule. If I remove my wife’s virginity 
the first night, I teach her that marriage is only the bed. And if I am 
ill or away on travel, she will seek the bed elsewhere. But if I flatter 
her and am sweet to her and teach myself to love her, she will know 
that marriage is not only that. But I wonder how the Siwans have 
found out this psychological rule. Some men do not consummate the 
marriage for days, some for months, some even for one whole year. But, 
of course, the man sleeps with the girl in his arms during this time. 
Perhaps the habit remains from the old days when they used to marry 
girls at nine or ten. Now it is forbidden to marry a girl under sixteen 
unless the doctor gives special permission.” 


What Belgrave says of divorce is still true to-day. 


“In Siwa a man marries, then divorces his wife as soon as he gets bored by 
her, and marries another. One man probably repudiates several dozen 
women in his lifetime, but each of them in her turn is his regular, official 
and recognized wife. Polygamy is rare, in fact almost unknown, because 
when a man fancies a new wife he divorces his present one; owing to this 
there is very little promiscuous immorality, but the line between marriage 
and prostitution is very slender. A divorced woman does not lose caste, and 
in most cases she appears to have a better chance of marrying again than an 
unmarried girl.” 


1 SIWA The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. C. Dalrymple Belgrave. The Bodley Head. 
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“T know one girl here of twenty-five who has been divorced nineteen 
times, poor thing,” the doctor said. “But she seems quite happy. You 
will notice that women of Siwa are small and sallow. Perhaps that 
is because they seldom go out of doors. However, now that the marshes 
have been drained and the pools kept clean and free from mosquitoes 
by little fish brought from Cairo, which feed on mosquitoes’ eggs, 
typhoid and malaria are infrequent. The men are quite healthy. There 
is, of course, some venereal disease; but I have tried to make them 
come to me for treatment by taking away the shame of it from their 
minds. But they suffer from the ascaris worm which forms in their 
inside and causes intense pain. They use human excreta for manure. 
This spreads the worm. I am trying to persuade them to have two 
earth latrines in their houses so that by the time the faeces are spread 
over the soil the ova will be dead.” 

“Do they take hashish for their pain?” 

“Tt is forbidden. However, in small amounts, taken under super- 
vision, I believe hashish is better for most people than wine or tobacco. 
In fine amounts, it increases the appetite and calms the nerves. Of 
course, laymen say that hashish is a sexual stimulant. This is not so. 
The explanation of their belief is that in big quantities it makes the 
inhalant lose his sense of time. For example, if he walks fifty yards it 
appears to him two miles. And, therefore, during the excitement of 
love he believes his pleasure has been endless. 

“But hashish does not cause drug addiction like opium. Opium or 
cocaine soon bring their victim to death. But they do not think of 
death as you in the west do. 

“The Siwans take death lightly. The corpse must remain six hours 


before being moved, for the person may only have lost consciousness. 
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Then everybody rallies quickly round the house of the dead man. 
They cannot go to work in the groves until he is buried, so they do 
their best to make haste and get it over and done with. But the dead 
man’s wife must remain out of sight for forty days. Then she is free 


to marry again. Death is taken very lightly by them.” 
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NAGUI. 


Winter nights are long in the Western Desert, and we would often 
go to the Mamur’s house after supper. Because the four of them played 
bridge almost every night, they enjoyed an excuse for a pause in their 
game. I was surprised that their habits did not seem to grate on each 
other. The doctor, for instance, seldom stopped humming under his 
breath, the Mamur dealt very slowly and often misdealt a card and had 
to start again, the merchant breathed heavily and would laugh with 
a loud raucous guffaw at his own jokes, and Nagui, the young Egyptian 
officer, bit his nails. With his bullneck and broad shoulders and hairy 
limbs, Nagui at first gave me the impression of being solid and self- 
satisfied. But now and then, a sudden movement of his head or a look 
in his insolent eyes made me wonder. 

He was the only officer in the vast district; he was in charge of the 
Frontier Platoon of thirty soldiers of Sudanese stock. I watched him 
dealing with his men. They liked him, and he was obviously an excellent 
and efficient officer. He treated his giant black-skinned soldiers like 
a fond but stern father. One evening he took us to his tiny bungalow. 
The main room was filled by a large double bed. We sat awkwardly 


on camp chairs while his batman brought us tea. 
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“It’s pretty lonely here,” he said. “That’s why I go up every night 
to the Mamur’s house. I must pass the evening somehow. My young 
wife was here for three months. But when I was out on patrol it was 
very lonely for her. Soon, I saw that if she stayed any longer we would 
begin to hate each other. So I sent her away.” 

“What about your soldiers?” I asked. ““Do they marry local girls?” 

“Very few of them do. If a man is not a Siwan from the Oasis he 
cannot marry a virgin. You see, they consider that a virgin is something 
unique, so the Siwans reserve them for themselves. Also, no Siwan 
girl will leave the oasis. Once, some of them went to Cairo with their 
husbands, and they were left on the streets, and those that returned 
told the story. But in the oasis, a father can marry his daughter to 
whom he wants. She is like an animal.” 

I learned two things from Nagui. I learned how hard it is to pierce 
through the polite barrier put up by the Siwans to all foreigners. He 
had tried for months without success: he would dine in their houses 
and sit till late drinking tea with them; he would be greeted warmly 
by them in the streets and dragged cheerfully into their homes to see 
a new-born child. But he was never allowed to get behind the barrier 
to discover what they really thought and felt; he was a foreigner, 
an outsider. Centuries of remoteness and fear of invasion have made 
the Siwans aloof and secretive. 

Secondly, I learned how intensely lonely a young, hot-blooded 
man can be in a remote outpost. Cards were his only opiate. The feel 
of them in his hands made him forget the desert, stretching for hundreds 


of miles in the darkness outside. 
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The troops 


We had been told that Taki would find it hard to photograph the 
children because they were so shy. When they first saw us coming, 
they ran away, and Taki’s contortions with his camera alarmed them. 
It was like a huge bear prancing about. But his grin was reassuring. 
And at last, to his joy, some of them decided to treat him like a clown 
and giggled nervously. He was infinitely patient and told them idiotic 
stories in Arabic which they could not understand. However, they 
seemed to like the sound of his voice and clustered round him. Soon 
he could not step into the town without a swarm of children rushing 
after him. 

I had always thought that, apart from war, a photographer’s life 
was lackadaisical. Taki disillusioned me. Photographs taken when the 
sun 1s high come out flat, therefore Taki would rise at dawn so that 
when he reached his subject the sun’s slanting rays would provide 
shadows to give depth. At noon he would explore the oasis to find 
material for the late afternoon. He returned at sunset to make notes 
of what he had taken. He would never go out without his camera, 
and all day his eye would be roving for material to make a good 
composition. It seemed to me an exacting business; but he appeared 


to enjoy its 
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The merchant only came to Siwa during the date season. He was 
a lean, hawk-nosed man with sallow skin, furtive eyes and a jovial 
manner. He showed us the large date market of Siwa in a wide, open 
square surrounded by a wall. Groups of ragged children squatted by 
the mounds of dates spread across the market, sorting them into different 
qualities. The poorer sort are crushed into a solid mass and eaten by 
the Siwans or sold to the beduin. The finer kind are put carefully 
into baskets or tins and sent by lorry to Cairo. 

The Siwan dates which appear on tables in the West have been 
through a careful treatment in Cairo. If the dates are to be kept fresh, 
the date-worms and their eggs must be destroyed. Therefore the dates 
are put into a room from which the air is pumped in order to force the 
worms out of the dates. When the dates have been fumigated they are 
washed under a shower, sorted, dehydrated, and eventually put in 
carton boxes. 

Siwan dates are exceptionally rich in sugar, and provide the main 
source of wealth and nutriment in the Oasis. The rule in the market 
is ““you can eat as many dates as you like for nothing, but you may 
not take any away.” The dates were warm and sticky and delicious, 


but we were surprised how few we could eat at a time. 
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“They even give the dates to their animals,” the merchant said. 
“ Siwa is so rich in dates. And rich in olives too. But they have little 
modern machinery and still press out the olive oil by hand. They 
cling to their customs. They will not alter them. 

“For this reason the men still remain strange. And their women 
are badly neglected. The other thing’ is a habit they have got from 
their ancestors, like smoking. They will kill each other for a boy. Never 
for a woman. But now the marriage to a boy is illegal. People say the 
Siwan women are stunted and ugly. I do not find them so. I find them 


2 


very sweet. Indeed I think the Siwan men make quite a mistake.” 


| “The feast of marrying a boy was celebrated with great pomp, and the money paid 
for a boy sometimes amounted to fifteen pounds, while the money paid for a woman 
was a little over one pound besides the clothes which do not exceed two or three pounds 

for this abnormal marriage.” 
Steindorff: Amonsoase. p. 111 (quoted by Fakhry). 


bo 


“Their passions are easily roused . . . and the morals of either sex are said to overstep 
all limits of decency.” Report on the Oasis of Siwa by T. B. Hohler 1900. 
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We had looked at Siwa through the four lenses of the bridge-players. 
We now determined to break away. 

First, we persuaded our servant, Ahmed, to take us to his house. 
The traditional feud between the Eastern and Western quarters of 
Siwa has been confused by intermarriage and softened by time, but 
every man is acutely aware of his side; and Ahmed would say, “Oh, 
I don’t know him. He’s a Westerner.” Ahmed’s house lay in the centre 
of the Eastern quarter. It was a two-storeyed mud cottage supported 
by thick palm trunks which jutted out into the street. Ahmed hung 
the jaw-bone of a donkey on one of the projections to keep away the 
evil eye. 

We entered a small low-ceilinged room on the upper storey. It was 
carpeted with gay striped rugs and gazelle skins strewn with patch- 
work cushions. Two little windows were placed low in the wall so 
that a person could see out of them as he reclined on the floor. Three 
brightly painted marriage chests which contained the women’s clothes 
and jewellery were the only furniture in the light-blue room. We 
were introduced to Ahmed’s parents. His mother was fifty years old. 
Her worn, sallow face was alive with humour, and she moved her 
tiny hands with a wonderful grace. Each time she rose to show us 
one of her necklaces or earrings (of which she was very proud) her 
wizened husband gazed up at her with love in his eyes. We heard 
some shuffling and giggling outside, and Ahmed came in leading his 
young sister Hanouma who stared at us coyly. We wondered if we 
would be allowed to meet Mabrouka, his latest wife. ““She is ever 
so small,” he would say with a blush, “and I have only had her two 
weeks. She is not used to me yet.” At last he decided to let us see her. 
He wanted Taki to take her photograph. She was a shy little creature 
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Ahmed’s 


sister, 


Hanouma 


with enormous eyes deepened by kohl and a broad mouth set sulkily 
beneath a fleshy snub nose. She looked bewildered and hurt, like a 
trapped animal in a cage. But once, while Ahmed and Taki were 
walking gingerly onto the insecure flat roof to find a suitable place for 
a photograph, she gave me a smile so radiant and inviting that I felt 
the blood rush to my face. 

“I paid ten whole pounds for her,’ Ahmed said. 


* 
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Soon we came to know Sheikh Ali, the rich man of Siwa. He was 
slender and middle-aged with a small curved nose, slightly bulbous at 
the tip. He had large eyes fringed with enormous eye-lashes, which 
gave him the surprised look of a camel. During the war he had sheltered 
three hundred allied soldiers, and had later been arrested by the Italians. 
He told us the story of his arrest several times. He was gentle, boastful 
and generous. “He gushes pound notes,” Taki said after their first 
walk round the town. 

Sheikh Ali was constantly worried about the state of the track 
between Siwa and Matruh. 

“Oh, I know I shall be dead before the proper road reaches Siwa,” 
he kept saying. “I have thirteen lorries. Thirteen. And every time 
they go to Matruh with my dates or olives, three of them break down 
completely. And I lose five pounds on every ton of my stuff when it 
doesn’t arrive in time. And nobody seems to care.” 

His quality of caring set him apart from his fellow Siwans; it made 
him rich, but it kept him unhappy. 

“You must drive out with me in my lorry,” he said to us one day, 
“to see my gardens in Zeitoun. They are the richest in the place. Only 
twenty miles east from Siwa town. In Arabic the olive is called zeitoun 
after this place which contains thousands of fruit-bearing olive trees. 
And they are the best olives in the world.” 

On the way, we stopped at the new village school at Aghourm1. 
Twenty-three boys and ten girls sat like tiny monkeys at their desks, 
popping up and down each time the Sheikh entered the school-room. 
They looked intensely solemn, until one of them would burst into 
quiet giggles. Then a shivering titter would sweep over them, like 


wind over a corn-field, leaving them as unruffled and solemn as before. 
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Sheikh Ali behaved exactly like a character in the smug stories one 
was given to translate into French prose at school. Even as the event 
occurred I could see it written in the dull, goody-goody sentences of 
the French Grammar. 

“The Sheikh Ali once asked a boy: 

“What is four times two?’ 

‘Eight, sit, he replied: 

‘Correct,’ answered the Sheikh. ‘Now, what is thirty-three times 
three?’ 

‘Ninety-nine,’ replied the little man. 

The kind Sheikh put his hand into his pocket and drew out a note. 

‘Here is one pound, my boy,’ he said. “And there are thirty-three 
pupils in this room. Thus each one can have three piastres. But you, 
my lad, can have four.’” 

From the look on the boy’s face, I reckon he kept the lot. 

“The children go to school,” said the Sheikh, beaming at them 
ludicrously, “from seven to twelve years old in the mornings. They 
are taught mathematics, health, geography, the Arabic language and 
the glories of Egyptian history. Good-bye, my dear children.” 

“Good-bye, Sir,” they shrieked in chorus. 

We bumped along a rough track which ran beside a long salt lake, 
and stopped at Ain Koresh, where the clear spring runs gurgling into 
the desert. The sight of it cast Sheikh Ali into gloom. 

“That spring,” he said, “is pouring gold into the desert. All this 
lovely water is wasted. If only I could get workers, I could grow rice, 
olives, dates, corn, barley—all manner of crops. But the Siwans are 
lazy. They don’t want to be rich. Would you believe it? As soon as a 


zaggala has made some money, he goes away on a holiday and doesn’t 
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come back to work until he’s spent all his money and is starving. For 
that reason I try to pay my workers in kind. But sometimes I have 
to give them a little money. And then quite often they are absent for 
weeks on end. I am afraid the Siwans do not like work. Some of them 
own a few palm trees, and they sit all day drinking coffee and talking 
and sleeping and doing other things besides, and their trees bring them 
enough money to live without working. It is disgraceful. 

“The only hope, of course, would be to get workers from the Nile 
valley. Egyptian people. But you would have to build a village for 
them because the Siwans are hostile to strangers. It is a problem. But 
the man who can get labour here to irrigate and plant this soil will 


make a million.” 
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Children 


Zeitoun is a lovely oasis. Tall palms and giant olive trees flourish 
their branches over sugar-cane and pomegranates and sweet lemons. 
The gardens are well irrigated. The spring of Zeitoun wells up into 
a round pool of gleaming water which reflects the delicate fronds 
of the palms which surround it like a group of bathers. Green stalactites 
of weeds wave slowly in its waters; and by it Sheikh Ali has built a 
Khous, open at each end and lined with palm-leaves and roofed with 
wattles. There, zaggalas prepared us a lunch of grapes, melons, fat 
sticky dates, and sweet lemons while we bathed in the warm pool. 

“T own four thousand five hundred palm trees here,” Sheikh Ali 
told us. (He had been too busy to bathe, and sometimes he muttered 
to himself as if he were making a calculation.) “The tallest produces 
me £6 of dates a year, the meaner sort only fifty piastres,” (half a 
pound). 

I walked away into the gardens and found a dozen zaggalas digging- 
out an irrigation trench. They used hoes, as large as spades, and they 
picked out the earth and threw it on the bank in a single movement. 
A pale, thin man strained his hoe into the earth with a shuddering 
eroan, as if each thrust tore out his entrails. I was glad when they 
stopped for a rest. The variety of racial stock in the oasis was illustrated 
by these men as they lay sprawling on the rich ground, smoking home- 
made pipes. There were light-skinned Berbers with wide mouths, 
hawk-nosed Arabs, dark-eyed smiling Sudanese, lean Egyptians, 
blubber-lipped negroes. 

They were all friendly, and I learned that they slept out in the gardens 
at night in a shelter; they could seldom go into Siwa town. Their 
wages were a few piastres a day, eked out to them in rations and small 


cash payments. 
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“They give us money in little bits,” their leader, a hairy negro, 
said. “If they gave us a lump sum, we would not return until it was 
spent. We'd sing and drink.” 

“And why should we work except for money?” cried his friend, a 
young dark boy called Sayed who lay beside him. “ And why do we need 
money except for tobacco and tea and sugar. We make our own drink.” 

“What about a wife?” I asked. 

Sayed’s eyes glittered beneath their long lashes as they turned towards 
his friend. 

“A good wife costs you ten pounds or more,” he said. “But for 
fifteen piastres you can have a girl for a few hours. That is if you want 


one. Anyhow, I’m still young. I can wait.” 


I am divided in two by Siwa. My Western half is worried that 
springs which could turn the desert into fertile ground are wasted. 
He is an active fellow, my Western half, and he begins to calculate 
the cost of transporting labourers from the Nile Valley, the difficulty 
of building a new village for them (the aloof Siwans would have no 
truck with foreigners), the type of irrigation needed, and the capital 
required. He is irritated by the laziness and ignorance of the Siwans, 
by their obstinate refusal to change their habits, by their acceptance 
of pain, by their dirt and ugly diseases." He is appalled by the brutal 


1 Herodotus describes how the Libyan nomads used to burn the veins on the scalps of 
their babies, so that the children might ever afterwards be “afflicted by phlegm running 
down from the head. They say that this makes the children more healthy. In truth no 
men known to us are so healthy as the Libyans. Whether it be by reason of this practise, 
I cannot with exactness say.” It is interesting to realise that these discharges are of such 
ancient date. 
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ways in which the Siwan men use their girls and boys. He is shocked 
by the universal lack of shame. 

But lurking behind him is the other half, an alien Eastern person, 
who watches the Siwans lolling in the sun, waiting until their money 
is finished, idling until they are forced to work, and sympathises with 
them. This half dreads the rectangular brick factories for the dates, 
the splutter of pumps for straining oil from olives, the blowing horn 
of the foreman’s car, the wailing of bazaar music on the radio, 
the struggle for existence, the strain for advancement, the grasping 
of money. He is afraid of the petrol-stations and policemen. He is 
ardent and lawless. If the choice is between freedom and comfort, 
he prefers freedom. He does not want Siwa to be exploited, because he 
knows it would bring clerks and supervision and controls. 

He prefers to see the palms nodding serenely over the rough careless 
men and the light fading behind the dun-coloured village until the 
deep Libyan night seals the village in silence. 

My Eastern half is in agreement with the author of the book I am 
reading. ‘We Westerners’, the author maintains, “we are fearful of 
being reduced to acknowledge, that the labour, the thought, the 
agitation which have place among us, often augment not the happiness 
of the individual, and are of doubtful utility to the collective body . . . 
Impatience, activity, and sanguine hope, are habits of a European .. . 
The habits of the Oriental, on the contrary, are indolence, gravity, 
patience. His ideas are few in number . . . They are, however, generally 
correct.” 

Thus writes W.G. Browne. And what was his claim to fame? I had 
discovered it that foggy day in London when I looked up the word 
Siwa in the Encyclopaedia. “The first European to reach Siwa since 
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Roman times” I read, “was W.G. Browne, who visited the oasis 
in 1792.” And who, I asked myself, was W.G. Browne: I looked him 
up under B. Yes, there he was. “ Browne, William George (1768 —1813), 
English traveller, born at Great Town Hill, London, on July 25 1768, 
and educated at Oriel College, Oxford. He went out to Egypt in 1792. 
In May 1793 he set out for Darfur by the annual caravan. He was 
forcibly detained by the Sultan of Darfur and was unable to effect his 
purpose of returning by Abyssinia. He was allowed to return to Egypt 
with the caravan in 1796. In 1799 he published his Travels in Africa...” 

Why was there no mention of Siwa and why did the Sultan detain 
him three years? I went to seven bookshops in London before finding 
a copy of Travels in Africa. The reason why there was no mention 
of Siwa was plain. Browne’s visit to Siwa was a flop. He got there. But 
that was all. His servant’s plan of disguise was to blame. “ My attendants,” 
he writes, “had thought proper to make me pass for a Mamluk. Not 
having any intimation of this until it was too late, and unable as I then 
was to converse in Arabic, it was almost impossible to remain un- 
discovered.” Poor Browne. They might at least have warned him 
they intended to pass him off as a Mamluk. He was “assailed with 
stones, and a torrent of abusive language’’ and was rudely sent back to 
Egypt, having seen little of Siwa. Unhappy Browne. “For the latter 
part of the time” he was “indisposed with a fever and dysentery .. . 
and was utterly incapable of making observations, having been obliged 
to continue prostrate on a camel.” 

His views on Siwa are thus hardly profound. “The complexion of 
the people is generally darker than that of the Egyptians. Their dialect 
is also different ... The dress of the lower class is very simple, they 


being almost naked.”’ 
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But Browne was a brave traveller. Dysentery and the rebuff were 
soon forgotten. His “design was to penetrate into the interior of Africa. 
He had been taught that the expeditions in quest of slaves, undertaken 
by the people of Fur and its neighbourhood, extended often forty or 
more days to the Southward. This ... gave ... the single hope of 


penetrating so much farther southward than any preceding traveller.” ' 


In May 1793, ignoring the warnings of Moslems and Christians alike, 
he set out from Egypt for Darfur (in the Sudan) with the annual caravan. 

He reached Darfur safely and found lodgings in a house in the town 
where he lived while waiting for an interview with the Sultan whose 
permission he needed to join the expedition for slaves. While waiting 
in this house there occurred the incident which altered his life (he 
was twenty-five years old at the time). It is a curious incident. I give 


it in Browne’s own words: 


“The slaves of the house used frequently to collect round me, as if to examine 
a strange object—I joked occasionally with them, without any other view 
than that of momentary relaxation. One day as I was reading in the hut, 
one of them, a girl about fifteen, came to the door of it, when, from a whim 
of the moment, I seized the cloth that was round her waist, which dropped 
and left her naked. Chance so determined that the owner of the slave passed 
at the moment and saw her. The publicity of the place precluded view of 
farther familiarity, but the tumult which succeeded appeared to mak the 
most heinous of crimes, and to threaten the most exemplary vengeance. 
The man threw his turban on the earth, and exclaimed, ‘Ye believers in 
the Prophet, hear me! Ye faithful, avenge me!’ with other similar ex- 
pressions.—'A Caffre has violated the property of a descendant of Mo- 
hammed;’ (meaning himself, which was utterly false.) When a number of 
people was collected around him, he related the supposed injury he had 
received in the strongest terms, and exhorted them to take their arms and 
sacrifice the Caffre. He had charged a carbine, and affected to come forward 
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to execute his threats, when some one of the company who had advanced 
farthest, and saw me, called out to the rest that I was armed, and prepared 
to resist. 

It was then agreed among the assembly that some method of punishment 
might be found, that promised more security and profit to the complainant, 
and would be more formidable to the guilty. The man whom I have already 
mentioned as my broker was to take the slave, as if she had really been 
violated, and agreed to pay whatever her master should charge as the price. 
The latter had the modesty to ask ten head of slaves. He was then to make 
his demand on me for the value of ten slaves, and if I carried the matter 


before the Cadi, which he supposed I should hardly venture to do, he had 


suborned witnesses to prove that I had received of him property to that 


eo 


amount.” 


How often one has suffered from a similar ““whim of the moment” 
in the Orient, and how often it occurs at most inauspicious moments! 
All the same it is an odd story. 

But what follows is still odder. In a rather off-hand way and without 
his usual precision, Browne tells us that as a result of this incident he 
“suffered a constrained residence in Darfur of nearly three years.” 

I wonder. I wonder if Browne was not glad of an excuse to stay 
in Darfur. We know that he was in no hurry to return to Europe. 
This can be seen from his fascinating “comparative view of life and 
happiness in the East and in Europe,” which well accords with the 
theme of this book, as indeed does Browne’s whole life. 

There was little Browne liked about Europe. He disapproved of 


its system of education. “In Europe, education is the art of moulding © 


the soul to the times . . . Advancement is the object; and to obtain it 
activity is required. This end is gained; but in the art of directing the 
powers of his mind to the attainment of his own happiness, or to the 


public utility, or of preserving his body sane and vigorous, the man 
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remains still a child.” And it is certain from his writings, if not from 
the story of his life, that he felt constrained and uneasy in European 
society. 

“The ingenuity of man in contriving his own unhappiness,” he 
wrote, “is in no part of the world more conspicuous than in Europe. 
Our mutual intercourse is so beset with forms, that it becomes doubtful 
whether it be a good or an evil; and the individual, not unfrequently, 
leaves a company dissatisfied that he ever entered into it. Hence a 
continued desire of changing place and forming new acquaintance. 

“Whenever a number of persons meet together, eating and drinking 
seem to be a necessary bond of union; and they often do not separate 
without that kind of festivity which impairs the health of each, and 
creates dissensions, as it were, by its mechanical operation. The sole 
benefit which results from the social meals of the Arabs, is to us entirely 
unknown.—No man thinks himself incapacitated from injuring his 
neighbour, in consequence of having divided with him a loaf of bread, 
and a little salt, at the convivial board...” 

What a good description of a cocktail party: “that kind of festivity 
which impairs the health of each, and creates dissensions, as it were, 
by its mechanical operations.”” Browne preferred the tranquil and easy 
society of the Arabs. 

He detested “the fashions to which we are slaves” in Europe. “A 
certain dress is to be worn,” he complains, “‘a certain establishment 
kept up, under pain of indelible ignominy; and the man whose 
circumstances disable him from complying with this terrific mandate, 
with timid irresolution hides his head.” 

No, Browne did not enjoy western society. “See the European 


in conversation, even among his equals, he is not so solicitous to express 
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such thoughts as rise in his mind, as to find some employment for 
his tongue. It is not to give utterance to what naturally occurs, but that 
conversation may be kept up, that all are anxious.” 

I suspect that his three years in Darfur were not as constrained as 
we might think from his book. He admits he was neither imprisoned 
nor personally ill-treated. Perhaps his “broker” who “was to take 
the slave, as if she had already been violated” allowed him to see her 
again. “The passions, indeed,” says Browne, “are to the mind what 
motion is to the body; and the absence of either causes and marks, 
in each respectively, symptoms that may be termed morbid.” We 
may assume there was no morbid absence of passion in Browne. His 


philosophy of life was clear-cut. 


“No man who reflects on his past enjoyments and sufferings can doubt but 
that the latter, by their intenseness, duration, and frequency, have been 
decidedly predominant. 

To render them more equal, that is, to be less miserable, or to make life 
tolerable, either the number of pleasures must be augmented, according to 
the system of the Epicureans, or that of pains must be diminished, according 
to that of the Stoics. The Orientals strive to attain the one object like our- 
selves, by sensuality; and here it is not to be conceived that they are happier 
than we are; but the other they gain in a much more complete degree than 
ourselves, and are much more exercised in the stoical system, which seems 
the most effectual to the purpose.” 


I wondered how Browne spent the rest of his life. I returned to the 
E. B. Yes, there it was. In 1800 he left England and spent “three years 
in visiting Gréece, some part of Asia Minor and Sicily.” No details. 
Then came the last blunt sentence. “About the end of the summer 
of 1813 he left Tabriz for Teheran, intending to proceed to Tartary, 
but was shortly afterwards murdered.’ No more. 
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I turned to the Dictionary of National Biography, which provided 
me with several new bits of information. Browne was descended from 
an old Cumberland family. He was educated privately before entering 
Oriel College. And his book on Africa was a failure. “The unfavourable 
reception of this valuable book was chiefly owing to the defects of the 
writer’s style.” (I had noticed his capricious way with commas.) “ His 
book was further prejudiced by the prominence given to physiological 
details” (his remarks on varicocele and venereal disease amongst the 
natives were perhaps unusually long) “and an eccentric encomium of 
eastern manners and customs at the expense of the civilisation of Europe” 
(part of which we have seen). After his journey to Greece he spent 
ten years in England where he was “intimate with several men of 
similar tastes.” 

He was grave and saturnine, I discovered. “With a demeanour,” 
says Beloe, “precisely that of a Turk of the better order.” Beneath 
this reserve “he concealed an ardent enthusiasm, his attachments were 
warm and durable, he acted from the highest principles of honour, 
and was capable of great generosity and kindness. In politics he was 
a republican, in religion a free-thinker.” 

But why was he murdered: “He proceeded in safety as far as Tabriz,” 
says the D. N. B., “which he left for Teheran towards the end of the 
summer of 1813, accompanied by two servants. According to one 
account these men returned a few days afterwards, declaring that 
Browne had been murdered by bandits. According to another, the 
discovery was made by the Mehmandar, or officer charged to ensure 
his safety, whom Browne had unfortunately preceded. His body could 
not be recovered, but his effects, excepting his money, were restored to 
the English ambassador, and after some times his bones, or what were 
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represented as such, were brought to Tabriz and honourably interred. 
There seems no good reason for the suspicions entertained of the Persian 
government, and it remains a question whether the motive of the 
murder was plunder or fanaticism exasperated by Browne’s imprudence 
in wearing a Turkish dress.” 

Or was the fanaticism exasperated by one of Browne’s whims of the 
moment: We shall never know. 

Browne, William George, English traveller, born 1768, died 1813. 

But did he diez: What is the evidence: The report of two servants, 
his effects, excepting his money, and some bones. (If Browne preceded 
him, the Mehmandar’s account must have been second-hand). 

Browne had spent ten years in Europe. He was forty-five years old, 
in the full vigour of life. He had a good constitution and “much 
indifference to personal accommodations.” He was sick to death of 
western society. May he not have arranged his escape from it? Think 
how easy it was. He had only to bribe his two servants, who were 
probably fond of him, sacrifice a few of his personal belongings, and 
purchase some bones. “Social man,” he had written, “has been too 
long employed in counteracting nature, not to have moulded all to his 
dwarfish intellect.” Perhaps Browne had had the courage of his 
convictions. Perhaps he went back to nature. 

I like to believe that he slowly determined on his plan during the 
last five years he spent in England. I like to think of him, awkward 
and taciturn, balancing a tea-cup on his knee in a stuffy drawing-room, 
turning the plan over in his mind. What did he need: A wild locality, 
reliable witnesses, a few relics, and a safe refuge until the little fluster 
caused by the news of his death had blown over. He could reasonably 


expect a further twenty years to enjoy his natural existence. But I do 
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not think he worried much about death. “The European,” he wrote, 
“dissatisfied with the present, and only supported by the hope of what 
is to come, attached beyond measure to the advantages which his 
anxieties have been prolonged to acquire, has already, even at an early 
age, fixed to himself a period, short of which he thinks it hard and 
unjust to be deprived of life.” 

He had fixed himself no such period. But he wanted freedom. 
He was tired of nations which “formed their disciples on the narrow 
view of that community.” He disliked living in a land where “nature 
is distorted and paralysed by authority.” For the rest of his days he 
wanted to lead an existence “free from ligatures’ among natural 
people. So he escaped, or so I like to believe. And I like to think that 
as he took off his western clothing for the last time, he thought of 
it as a symbol of the conventions he was finally shedding before he 
could plunge into the teeming life from which he had previously been 
debarred by the western garb of his mind. 

While he was lusty, I am sure he had no regrets. But as he grew old 
and weak, did his mind remain in the Oriental climate he had described: 
“The Orientals,” he had said, “‘are not much disturbed at the thoughts 
of death, but resign life without a sigh. The mind is tortured when 
the blossoms of hope are suddenly torn from it; but their gradual 
decay is not incompatible with a kind of tranquillity.” 

Was he tranquil as he withered in an alien land, or was his mind 
racked by the fear of death as he yearned for the green plains and grey 
sky of Cumberland: 
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View from a ro 


On our last night in Siwa a fantasia took place in the little hall of 
the rest house. Two dozen zaggalas appeared towards ten in the evening. 
They entered in a compact mass, as if controlled by one communal 
spirit, and sat in a close circle round the hall—lithe smooth-cheeked 
boys, stocky berbers with shaved scalps, gigantic negroes, all of them 
workers from the groves. They had been drinking the fomented palm 
juice called lubki, and their eyes were wild as they began to dance, 
moving slowly round a large negro who sat on the floor playing on 
a rough wooden flute, never pausing for breath. At first, their deliberate, 
jerky steps as each followed the other round the circle seemed ridiculous. 
Then they began to sing stridently, the half-broken voices of the 
adolescents mingling with the strong deep bass of the negroes. I wrote 
down the tune thus: 


The words of each refrain were in their own tongue. 

“This one is about love,“ Ahmed whispered to me later. “This is 
what they are singing: “My love is like a flaming torch, and sometimes 
I take him to my breast’.” 

Leathery black, naked feet, deeply scarred by the palm fronds, 
slapped the floor to the rhythm of two tomtoms, one base, one tenor. 
The dancers moved, following their leader, in a small circle round the 


musicians, now swaying and bowing, now crouching and springing 
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up into the air, now shuffling one foot after the other, now bending and 
twirling. Suddenly a dancer would grab the man ahead, and they 
would be clasped together for a moment before returning to their 
place in the ring. Then the music stopped abruptly, and the sweating 
men and boys fell limply to the floor. During this pause the negro with 
huge limbs who appeared to be their leader took a double-reed flute 
which he played while the others listened casually. 


I watched the tough lean zaggalas sprawling together against the 
wall. They were utterly relaxed, I noticed; there was no tension in 
their bodies at that moment. But on their faces was an expression 
which at first I found it hard to decipher. Later in the evening I under- 
stood the reason for it. They were devoid of any feeling of guilt, the 
cross of western civilisation, and therefore they were free from our 


worst WoOrry. They were careless. 
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We may at times protest against the doctrine that all pleasure is sinful. 
We may believe that the teachings of Christ suggest loving-kindness 
rather than unrelieved’ cuilt. But the drops of propaganda for the 
sinfulness of pleasure which were spilt over us by teachers and pastors 
in our youth have left a scar which throbs. The pure well of our pleasure 
in life has been poisoned. Guilt, the Church’s secret weapon, stealthily 
attacks each person in the West; and it is a force which, by sapping the 
strength of the individual, has weakened our resistance to domination 
by the State. We feel that it must surely be wrong for us to be happy 
by ourselves, therefore we settle down with a sigh to being corporately 
gloomy. Pursuit of happiness is abandoned. 


The drums began throbbing; the dancers stirred, rose languidly 
and formed into a circle, one behind the other. The drums’ beat grew 


more insistent. Then with a shout the men burst into their chant. 


Ya Haoul Il lah Ya Haoul Il lah 
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Over and over again the same three words echoed round the room, 
‘Oh power of God, Oh power of God.” The drums beat louder and 
quicker, and the men sang with all the power of their lungs. In the 
fields their faces had been stolid, now they were alight with passion. 
As they moved faster, their gestures became larger and more intense, 
as if speed increased their desire for expression. “Ya Haoul Ilah. Ya 
Haoul Illah.” The circle of their dance and the three words had a hypnotic 
effect; the original meaning was forgotten. The syllables had become 
an incantation. Round and round the circle, men pranced and leaped 
and swayed. The beats of the drums were quiet at the beginning of 
each phrase, and then, as the tempo grew faster, they would swell into 
loud thuds, until, when the climax of din and speed had been reached, 
the beats would grow soft, as if exhausted by their orgasm; but soon 
clamour would rise and swell again. 

Tearing off their clothes, dancers flung themselves into wilder 


movements. A boy would break away to perform a frantic solo belly- — 


dance until pulled back into the jerking circle by his friend. A gaunt 
berber seized the pipes; the tune continued, and the great negro, released 
from his toil, plunged into the ring in an ecstasy of strength. Sweat 
trickled down his hard black limbs. Men’s bodies as well as their eyes 
soon revealed rising passions. They quivered with the intensity of their 
excitement. 

“Ya Haoul Illah. Ya Haoul Illah.” The chant was bellowed now, as if 
it were a protest against all restrictions, against the need to work and 
the need to live in bonds of flesh and the need to grow old and to die. It 
was a plea for release from human bondage. The zaggalas were pouring 
their virility into the dance as a libation to freedom. Tomorrow might 
be painful, but tonight they could experience the culmination of joy. 
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Journey to Stwa 


ROBIN MAUGHAM SAYS: 


“Tam divided in two by Siwa. My West- 


ern half is worried that springs which 
could turn the desert into fertile ground 


are wasted... . [This Western man in 


me ] is irritated by the laziness and igno- 
rance of the Siwans, by their obstinate re- 


fusal to change their habits, by their ac- 


ceptance of pain, by their dirt and ugly 


diseases. He is appalled by the brutal 
ways in which the Siwan men use their 
girls and boys. He is shocked by the uni- 
versal lack of shame. . . . My Eastern 


half is in agreement with the author of 


the book I am reading.* ‘We Western- 
ers, the author maintains, ‘we are fearful 


of being reduced to acknowledge that the 
labour, the thought, the agitation which 
have place among us, often augment not 


the happiness of the individual, and are 


of doubtful utility to the collective 


body. . . . Impatience, activity, and 


sanguine hope, are habits of a European. 


... The habits of the Oriental, on the 
contrary, are indolence, gravity, pa- 
tience. His ideas are few in number. 
... They are, however, generally cor- 
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LEC. 


* WG. Browne, Travels in Africa, 1799. 
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What the critics say about Robin Maugham — 


“Robin Maugham is the nephew of 
Somerset Maugham and would seem to 
be the inheritor of his swift, sharp skill 
in story-telling.” 

—DIANA TRILLING, The Nation 


“Very few Englishmen can write as 
well as Mr. Maugham.” “ae 
—Manchester Guardian 


“He has the gift of making small inci- 
dents significant.” 
—GERALD SYKES, 
N. Y. Times Book Review 
“Something of the mystic quality that . 
Lawrence found in the Arab lands gets 
into Maugham’s own reflections, espe- 
cially when he writes of the desert and — 
Arab life away from the towns.” 
—NASH K. BURGER, N. Y. Times 


“He writes with sensitiveness and a good 
journalist’s sense of incident.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“Robin Maugham, with his gift of vivid 
description and his knack of hitting off, 
if not scoring off, a character in a few 
lines of dialogue, uses his talents to en- 
lighten as well as to entertain.” oe 
—Times Literary Supplement 


Robiy Maugham was a captain in the British Army during the war in 
North Africa and later founded the magazine Convoy in England. His 
previous books include Line on Ginger, The Servant, North African 
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Notebook, Come to Dust, and Nomad. Ss 


